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A CLOSE-UP OF ILLEGAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


OW much illegal employment is there? Nobody 
knows, but a single school survey can turn up some 
startling facts. 

A study of illegally employed school children in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, made by Pauline Fairchild, Director of the 
Visiting Teacher and Attendance Division, presents dis- 
turbing evidence of the speed with which legal standards 
are undermined once illegal employment gets under way. 
The findings, based on facts secured in the middle of the 
school year, show that out of 899 children under 16 in the 
city schools found to be illegally employed, 517 were less 
than 14 years of age, the legal age limit in Tennessee, and 
209 of these 517 were less than 12 years of age. Hours of 
employment outside of school were 30 to 50 a week for 
228 children and 50 or more a week for 49 children. Chil- 
dren under the age of 16 are not permitted by law to work 
before 7 a.m. or after 7 p.m. but employment for 30 to 50 
hours or more a week outside of school hours is impossible 
without considerable violation of the night work law. Places 
of employment found to be the worst offenders for long 
hours and late employment (until 11 or 12 o'clock at night 
every night in the week) were bowling alleys, drug stores, 
restaurants or beer gardens and skating rinks. Milk trucks 
employ children before the legal hour in the morning and 
groceries exceed the 8 hour legal limit on Saturdays. 

Work permit provisions of the law were as flagrantly 
violated as age and hour provisions. Permits are required 
even for part-time employment up to 16 years but 867 of 
the 899 illegally employed children did not have permits. 
Children who know their employment is illegal do not 
apply for work permits; others who think it is legal may 
apply but fail to wait for the permit if long delay is in- 
volved. The number of permits issued in Nashville between 
January and October, 1943, was nearly four times as great 
as the number issued during the same period in 1942 
(2,274 as compared with 585) which may have caused 
some delay. 

The results of late hours of employment in violation of 
the night work law were clearly evident in the classrooms 
where children were unable to give attention because of 
fatigue or fell asleep during school hours. Not even a fat 
pay envelope is received as compensation for late hours in 
some instances, for it is this report which cites the case of 
an 11 year old boy who was ig og in a bowling alley 
from 4 p.m. to 12 p.m. seven days in the week (longer 
hours on Saturday and Sunday) for which he received 
$1.22 for his week’s work. 


If child labor standards are violated to such an extent in 
one city there can be no doubt of the magnitude of the 


problem in the country as a whole. The Chief Inspector of 
the Tennessee Department of Labor reports that the tre- 
mendous increase in child labor in the State has put a severe 
strain on the Division which has six inspectors, only one of 
whom gives full time to enforcement of laws regulating the 
employment of women and children. Community action is 
needed everywhere to bring the facts to light and, in co- 
operation with enforcement officials, to put a stop to whole- 
sale violations of age and hour standards for young children. 


FROM THE DAILY CLIPPINGS 


Virginia—14,760 child labor permits issued in 1943 as com- 
pared with 8,396 in 1942. (Mrs. Rose McMahon, Director of 
Women’s and Children’s Department, State Department of 
Labor) 

Summonses for violations of child labor laws have quad- 
rupled in 1943 as compared with 1942. (O. C. Moore, 
Assistant State Labor Commissioner) 


Ilinois—$82,980 in penalties assessed in 1943 against em- 
ployers on government contracts who violated child labor pro- 
visions of Public Contracts Act, a sharp increase in child labor 
violations. (Thomas O’Malley, Regional Office, Wage and 
Hour Division, U. S. Department of Labor) 


Texas—11,392 Federal certificates of age issued in Texas, a 
222 per cent increase over the 3,532 certificates issued the 
previous year. (Mildred Dougherty, Associate Child Labor 
Consultant, Children’s Bureau) 


Massachusetts—Four children 14 to 16 years old are holding 
jobs in Massachusetts today for every one who was on a 
payroll before the War. In Boston alone 10,294 work certifi- 
cates for part-time vacation and after-school work were issued 
in the first 10 months of 1943 to children 14 to 16. (Boston 
Traveler) 


New York—289 penalty awards in 1943 for minors injured | 
while illegally employed, totalling $113,446, three times the 
number of such awards made in 1942 and almost nine times 
the number made in 1941. (Edward Corsi, Industrial Com- 
missioner, New York State) 


TOOLS FOR COMMUNITY ACTION 


We is in preparation to implement the plan 
for community action on child labor drawn up by 
representatives of national organizations and announced in 
the January issue of The American Child, together with the 
Child Labor Manifesto. Local groups wishing to undertake 
any of the yin outlined for local study and action, it 
was realized, would need suggestions on organization and 
procedure, supplemented by reference material. 

Work kits for this purpose, relating to the projects out- 
lined, will be available for use in the near future. 

The National Child Labor Committee is preparing sug- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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' WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


ITH the death of William Allen White, the coun- 

try has lost one of its truly great liberals and the 
National Child Labor Committee one of its good friends. 
Mr. White had been a member of the Board of Trustees 
since 1933. 

The things Mr. White valued and by which he lived are 
America at its best—honesty, independence of thought, cru- 
sading zeal, simplicity, friendliness and community roots. 
He was not interested in wealth or political power, both of 
which he could have had if he had wanted them. The vigor 
of his pen, the use to which it was put in support of his 
convictions on all the important issues of the day, his fun- 
damental belief in and practice of democracy, won him a 
position of wide influence unentangled with the inhibit- 
ing effects of wealth or public office. 

The Board of Trustees expressed its appreciation of 
Mr. White in the following Minute: 

“The National Child Labor Committee is only one of 
the countless organizations and individuals who grieve to 
lose the stimulating support of William Allen White. 
Always a vigorous fighter for freedom, justice, and oppor- 
tunity, he saw clearly that if children were deprived of 
these rights, democracy would never achieve its goals. His 
wisdom, his vision and his humanity were at work in behalf 
of a better world throughout his career and will be sadly 
missed in the attack on the problems of the present and 
the future.” 


THE FACTS GET ATTENTION 


fees extent of public concern about the new army of 
working children is reflected in the use made by the 
newspapers and a of the release on the 1943 
Annual Report of the National Child Labor Committee. 
This release, which stressed the kind of local action 
needed to check the most serious aspects of present whole- 
sale employment of teen-age children and the post-war 
problems the present abnormal situation is creating, was 
publicized as follows: : 
Associated Press Dispatch—19 papers in 12 states and the 
District of Columbia 
News Items—7 papers in 2 states 
Editorials (individual)—15 papers in 10 states and the 
District of Columbia ‘i 
Editorial (syndicated) —20 papers in 17 states 
Periodicals and magazines—9 


The release drew some vigorous editorial comment in 
(Continued on page 4) 





THE BOARD CHAIRMANSHIP 


ROFESSOR Eduard C. Lindeman has been elected 

Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the National 
Child Labor Committee succeeding Mr. Homer Folks, 
the retiring Chairman. Mr. Folks, who became Chairman 
in 1935, was one of the 
original founders of the 
Committee and has been 
closely associated with 
its activities since that 
time. He will continue 
this association by re- 
maining as Chairman 
Emeritus—an office also 
held by the prior Chair- 
man, Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Cune Lindsay. 

Profe$sor Lindeman 
has been actively asso- 
ciated with the Com- 
mittee as a member of 
the Board of Trustees 
since 1921. As teacher, 
author and lecturer, Dr. 
Lindeman’s career and 
thought reflect the prac- 
tical experience of his early years when he was a shipbuilder 
on the Great Lakes, prior to entering Michigan State Col- 
lege at the age of 21. He has been Professor of Social Phi- 
losophy at the New York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University, since 1924, following previous teaching expe- 
rience in Michigan, 
Chicago and North 
Carolina. 

Professor Lindeman 
is of Danish parent- 
age. Much of his 
earlier writing was an 
attempt to interpret 
Danish life and cul- 
ture to Americans; his 
later books have inter- 
preted America to 
Americans, and the 
various sections of the 
nation to each other. 

His concern for 
human welfare and ad- 
vancement has always 
placed him in the 
vanguard of liberal 
thought. After World War I he was one of the original 
group, calling itself The Inquiry, which did so much work 
in the development of discussion methods and conference 
procedures. His leadership has been felt in the adult educa- 
tion and child labor movements, as well as in the fields of 
farmer cooperatives and of industrial relations. His idea of 
a holiday is speaking at formus, teaching farmers’ seminars 
and lecturing in mid-western and far-western colleges and 
universities. His academic courses now consist primarily of 
philosophic material, which, however, takes on a practical 
direction, since his philosophy is derived from practical 
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considerations involved in education and the social problem. 


The following tribute to the retiring Chairman, Mr. 
Folks, was adopted as a Minute by the Board of Trustees: 

In Homer Folks, the National Child Labor Committee has 
had a Chairman who spoke with the voice of authority as a 
widely-recognized humanitarian. Active not only in behalf of 
childhood but also in many other fields of human need, he has 
so exemplified in daily life the kindliness he has preached that 
several members of his own immediate family have been led to 
follow his example in careers of social usefulness. 

Honors and distinctions have come his way ranging all the 
way from academic recognitions to a citation by the President of 
the United States, but these have been received with the same 
self-effacing modesty that has been characteristic of his every 
public and private act. 

As he now relinquishes his office of Chairman, to become 
Chairman Emeritus, we thank him for all that his leadership has 
meant to the National Child Labor Committee and we rejoice 
that we, and the cause which we serve, are still to have the bene- 
fit of his counsel and support. 

We the members of the Board of Trustees wish for him many 
more years of good health and happiness to serve the many good 
causes which claim his interest. 


BACK TO SCHOOL 
(Seen through the eyes of the Press) 


ie a paper written for one of her courses at the New York 

School of Social Work, Minna Saltzman traces the suc- 
cessful launching and carrying out, this year, of a carefully 
planned back-to-school and work-school project in Newark, 
New Jersey. A unique feature of the project was the helpful 
cooperation of many local newspapers. 


Mrs. Saltzman has been working with the National Child 
Labor Committee recently on a study of after school work. 
We quote from her account of the Newark work-school 
campaign, presenting the material, as she has done, through 
the medium of a series of newspaper articles: 


On August 11 the Newark press reported that School 
Superintendent Herron was opening a vigorous campaign 
among industrialists, civic leaders, clergy and parents, to 
persuade as many as possible of the 16,000 teen-age chil- 
dren, who had taken out working papers during the year, 
to return to school in September. At the same time he hoped 
to enable those between 16 and 18 to continue their services 
as a part of the war production effort. “The problem can be 
solved by a realistic approach by industrialists,” Superin- 
tendent Herron said. “We can meet on a fifty-fifty basis.” 


By August 17, members of the Board of Education were 
addressing groups all over the city on the “back-to-school” 
theme, and there had been conferences of superintendents 
of neighboring schools and a meeting of fifty AFL and 
CIO leaders. The latter, as well as the Chairman of the 
Community Manpower Committee, approved the cam- 
paign. Superintendent Herron then suggested that working 
students attend school four hours a day for five days a week, 
and work at their jobs four hours a day for five days and 
eight hours on Saturday. This would necessitate keeping the 
schools open from 8 a.m. till 10 p.m., with ‘‘twilight 
classes” for employed students. 

Cards were at once circulated among employers, to be 
filled in by students who had jobs. These listed hours of 
work and of school, with the purpose of establishing the 





classes which any student might attend while holding a 
part-time job. At the same time more boys and girls began 
to apply for their part-time working papers. Several local 
concerns cooperated by outlining part-time plans for their 
young workers. Difficulties were not underrated. A CIO 
official even pointed out that the school curriculum would 
have to be re-examined and extra-curricular programs made 
sufficiently attractive to bring boys and girls back to the 
classroom. 


Teen-aged workers, in newspaper photographs and inter- 
views, at once approved the work-school program. At an 
open air meeting, parents were urged to cooperate. By Sep- 
tember first, a seven point program of advice to students 
had been outlined. On September 13, when the schools 
opened, there were 100 more students in the high schools 
than there had been when they closed in June, with enroll- 
ments still coming in and regarded as “‘surprisingly high.” 
By September 22 the crisis had passed. Particular attention 
was being paid to vocational education courses, with the 
prevailing age for beginners 14 and 15 years, rather than 
16 and 17, as in previous years. Between 10,000 and 12,000 
boys and girls had been contacted, with only a net decrease 
of 1,313 shown on the books of all the city schools. A five 
point program for good-will strove to eliminate ‘disturbing 
animosities’” and to encourage a study of American democ- 
racy. By September 30, a curfew law was keeping children 
off the streets after 10 p.m. 

In an interview with Mrs. Saltzman, Superintendent 
Herron rated the campaign a success because so many more 
students had returned to school than anyone had anticipated 
and because he had secured the cooperation of the entire 
city, with the newspapers carrying releases about the project 
almost every day. 

It all sounds so simple! As Mrs. Saltzman suggests, why 


can’t such a program be used in many more American com- 
munities? 


_ FOR STAY-IN-SCHOOL CAMPAIGNS 


School or Job, a brief dramatic presentation suitable for 
radio or school use, has been prepared by Kate Clugston of 
the National Child Labor Committee staff and is available 
for use in communities conducting stay-in-school: drives or 
promoting cooperative school and part-time work pro- 
grams. Written in the form of a 15 minute radio sketch in 
which representatives of typical community groups 
(schools, parents, employers, churches, civic organizations ) 
discuss with a high school boy the pros and cons of school 
versus job, the sketch is equally well adapted to use in 
schools at assembly prea: or meetings. It dramatizes the 
issues effectively and should stimulate some careful think- 
ing by high school girls and boys who are tempted to leave 
school for full-time employment. 


DID YOU LISTEN IN? 


O* Wednesday evening, January 12, Dr. Eduard Linde- 
man inaugurated the first of a series of three radio 
broadcasts, to be sponsored by Freedom House and the 
National Child Labor Committee and broadcast over Sta- 
tion WEVD. His address on the subject “What is the War 
Doing to High School Girls and Boys,” will be published 
in an early issue of the High School Journal. 
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TOOLS FOR COMMUNITY ACTION 
(Continued from page 1) 

gested procedures and assembling material for work kits on 
six of the projects: 

Stay-in-School Campaign 

Survey of Work by School Children Outside of School 

Hours 

Cooperative School and Part-time Work Programs 

Campaign to Reduce Illegal Employment 

Action on Special Child Labor Problems 

Study of Health Examinations for Work Permits 


The National Y.W.C.A. has taken similar responsibility 
for work kits on the two projects: 


Extension of Vocational Counselling Services in Schools 
Organization of Discussion Groups for Employed Young 
People 


THE FACTS GET ATTENTION 
(Continued from page 2) 
support of the Committee’s position that the time to act is 


now if post-war problems of enormous magnitude are to be 
prevented: 


Colliers—In tackling this situation—which is no joke—state legislatures 
could help some, by making it much tougher for children to get working 
papers and leave school. City and town governments possibly could help 
even more by putting on determined back-to-school publicity campaigns. 
Parents probably could help most of all by restraining their youngsters’ 
ambitions to quit school. 

We'd better all get busy, and without delay. It is still true that the 
biggest single service any boy or girl can render the war effort and the 
post-war United..States consists of staying in school. 


Nashville T ennessean—Child idleness is not the answer to child labor. 
Children should work but their energies should be directed to the build- 
ing of body, mind and character. When the work a child is required to 
do halts or interferes with this most important work that he ought to be 
doing, it is harmful both to the individual and to the society of which 
he is a part. Child work must not impinge upon child education. For 
obvious reasons the task of supervising and controlling child labor is 
most difficult in war time. It is not the less urgent. 


Mitchell (S. D.) Republic—Certainly these problems deserve thought- 


ful consideration leading to definite action on their solution. Unless 


some program is worked out this group of youthful war workers may 
become a major social problem. War has disrupted their normal child- 
hood, and it is certainly a national obligation to guard against that fact 
wrecking their entire lives. 


Stamford (Conn.) Advocate—The real harm comes when high school 
students take part-time jobs for all their last year of schooling and when 
those of lower than senior grade, not only take part-time jobs but quit 
school entirely, to enjoy the large wage incomes that are dangled before 
their eyes in the current demand for workers. . . . If industrial work is 
to play a larger part in our courses of education, the industrial work 
should be integrated into the school curriculum. The children should 
be discouraged from trying to gain working experience in factories 
where their immaturity prevents them from benefiting through their 
participation in the adult world. 


Washington (D. C.) Post—Considering the dislocations of our society 
occasioned by the war, it is small wonder that youth suffers from them. 
We have provided no adequate care for the children of mothers who 
have taken jobs in war industries. We have not reasonably safeguarded 
the young people lured from school by high wartime wages. . . . We 
possess no other national asset comparable in importance to the youth of 
America. The conditions which govern their development will in large 
measure govern our future. 


HERE’S TO YOUTH 


N Saturday, January 15, the first of 13 broadcasts, 

HERE’s To YOUTH, went on the air over the NBC 

network. The program will be presented weekly from 1 to 
1:30 p.m. 

High-lighted in dramatic form were the basic problems 
of our boys and girls in their war-time relationship to their 
families. Miss Helen Hayes concluded the broadcast with 
an appeal for greater understanding of youth’s immediate 
difficulties. 


This series is sponsored and underwritten by 10 of our 
foremost youth-serving organizations: The Young Womens 
Christian Associations, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, the Boy Scouts of America, the Girl Scouts, The 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc., the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, the Jewish Welfare Board, the Boys Clubs of 
America, Inc., the American Junior Red Cross, and the 
National Federation of Settlements. 
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CHILD LABOR VIES 
WT NOPE 


as Rise in Women 35 or Over 


INROADS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Children’s Bureau Head Finds 419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Was ‘Unduly Heavy’ 
I enclose §..............s0000+ 


More than one of every four chil- 
dren in the United States 14 
thi h 17 years old is at work, 
according to the latest res of 
the Children’s Bureau. je per- 
centage is close to one in three. and 
the numbers are increasing. 


‘orce 
duly heavy,” Katharine F. Len- 
root, chief of the bureau, declared. 
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“Child labor is a great social evil because it wastes our most precious resources 
for the future. Healthy work performed as a part of, and in relation to, learning on 
the part of young people above 15 years is something far different from child labor. 
But we cannot afford to take this risk even in the midst of war without complete 
and adequate educational safeguards.” 


—Epvarp C. LINDEMAN 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


from excessive wartime employment. 
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